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THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT 



AGrasshopper the summer long 

Sang her song, 

And found herself when winter came 
Without a morsel to her name. 

Not one scrap of worm or fly 
Had the careless thing put by! 

So she took her tale of want 
To her neighbour, Mistress Ant, 

Begging for a small advance 
Of the needful sustenance 



THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE ANT 


Till the spring came round next year. 
“ I’ll repay you, never fear, 

Interest and principal, 

Sure as I’m an animal.” 

The Ant has many faults, I own, 

But being too ready with a loan 
Is not among them. “ Well, my dear, 
Tell me how you spent the summer.” 
“ Night and day, to every comer, 
Please you, ma’am, I sang my ditty.” 
“ Singing, were you? Very pretty! 
Now’s your chance, 

Mistress Grasshopper, to dance.” 
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THE TWO DOCTORS 


(V. 12 ) 

Two skilled physicians, Drs. Grave and Gay, 

Met at a sick man’s bedside day by day. 

While Gay was hopeful, Grave, with grim authority, 
Maintained their friend would join the great majority. 
The remedies they urged were contradictory, 

But Grave’s prescription carried off the victory, 

And punctually th’ obsequious patient died. 

Each claimed the triumph for his chosen side: 

He s dead,” quoth Grave: “ th’ event confirms my 
view.” 

“ Had nune prevailed,” quoth Gay, “ he’d have pulled 
through.” 
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THE DROWNED WOMAN 


(ill. 16) 

I A M not one of those who say 
“ A woman drowning? Well, what of it? ” 

I think it quite important, in its way, 

Seeing how much our sex from theirs can profit. 

This observation isn’t out of place, 

Since my sad subject is a Wife 
Who in the water lost her life. 

Her Husband set about to trace 
The body, in a perfect ferment 
To honour it with due interment, 

And chanced to meet upon the bank 
Near which the unhappy lady sank 
Two saunterers, who, by the bye, 

Knew nothing of the tragedy. 

The widower plied them with his doubts 
As to the corpse’s whereabouts: 

Had they a clue to where ’twas gone ? 

“ No,” answered one, “ no clue whatever; 

But try a little further on, 

Follow the current of the river.” 

The other cried “ Do nothing of the kind, 
Rather retrace your steps, and search behind; 
For by whichever way the water 
Would in its natural course have brought her, 
Be sure the spirit of contradiction 
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THE DROWNED WOMAN 


Has borne her in the opposite direction.” 

The joke was in the worst of taste, 
Though whether well or wrongly based 
In what it hints of womankind, 

My readers’ views may be conflicting. 

But this one certainty I find, 

That once the love of contradicting 
Is innate in a person’s mind, 

It will persist their whole life through— 
And, if there is one, in the next life too. 
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THE MARRIED COUPLE AND THE BURGLAR 


(ix. 15) 

There was a Husband loved his Wife— 

Lord, how he loved her! ’Twas a maddening life. 
Possession couldn’t satisfy him; 

For never once a gracious glance, 

Or pretty speech, or sudden smile, 

Or little coaxing flattering wile, 

Or kiss unasked, by any chance 

Came the poor fellow’s way t’ ensky him 

With the least hint of answering tenderness: 

He was a husband, neither more nor less. 

So far as mere plain marriage went, 

He had no ground for discontent; 

But where’s the bliss in being wed, 

Unless the round of hearth and bed 
Be flavoured with a dash of love ? 

One midnight, as he vainly strove 
To kindle a responsive spark, 

A Thief surprised them in the dark; 

And she, in manifold alarms, 

Sought refuge in her Husband’s arms. 

“ Friend Thief,” he hailed him, “ since I owe to you 
The joy of this ecstatic minute, 

Take anything you fancy—’tis your due— 

Nay, take the house, and all that’s in it.” 

The Burglar stuffed his bag; for a fine shade 
Is lost on persons of his trade. 
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THE MARRIED COUPLE AND THE BURGLAR 

This true narration goes to prove 
That of the passions in man’s breast 
Fear is by much the liveliest: 

It quells Repulsion; and it may quell Love. 

Yet sometimes Love can cast out Fear: ’twas seen 
When the Castilian loved the Queen, 

And in his torturing desire 

T* embrace her, set his house on fire 

That he might bear her through the blazing shell. 

I own I like this hero well, 

And ’tis a tale I love to tell, 

Revealing in a flash the whole 
Mad grandeur of the Spanish soul. 
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THE OAK AND THE REED 


(i. 22) 

The Oak said to the Reed one day 
“ Nature towards you seems heartless in th’ extreme: 
Even a wren has weight to bear you down: 

The lightest wind that on his random way 

% 

Wrinkles the surface of the stream 
Can force your head to bow and sway; 

While like an Apennine my lofty crown 
Not only challenges the sun’s fierce beam, 

But braves the whirlwind. What is Aquilo 
To you, to me seems Zephyr. Even so, 

Were you but bom beneath the shade 
Wherewith my green circumference 
Of sheltering foliage overcasts the glade, 

Your misery were less intense— 

I could afford you some defence; 

But you are born beyond my friendly screen 
On the moist borders of the wind’s demesne: 

Sure, Nature treats you in a churlish fashion.” 

“ I thank you,” said the Reed, “ for your compassion, 
Which proves you kind; but make no more ado. 

I from the winds have less to fear than you. 

I bend, and break not. You, until this hour, 

Have stood unbowed beneath their awful power; 

But let us wait th’ event.” She scarce had said, 

When from th’ horizon’s verge in fury sped 
The most tremendous offspring that the North 
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THE OAK AND THE REED 


Had ever from her icy womb sent forth. 

The Tree held firm: the Reed bent low: at length 
The Wind put out his utmost strength, 

And with long strain tore from the earth 

Him who had neighboured heaven with his head, 

And set his feet among the shadowy dead. 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE ASS 

(III. I) 


B Y right of birth, Art’s eldest daughter, Greece, 
First of the Land of Fable held the lease; 

But Fancy’s field was never reaped so clean 
That later comers found no ears to glean; 

For still her realm has deserts not a few 
Where each fresh poet makes discovery new; 

And here is an example, apt and gay, 

Which to Racan Malherbe told one day. 

These twain, fit pair in Horace’ steps to follow, 
Masters to us, but pupils to Apollo, 

Meeting by hazard in a place apart, 

Each to his brother-poet spoke his heart; 

And first Racan: “ Friend, ’tis to you I look, 

You, to whom Life is as a well-conned book, 

Who through its every varying stage have passed, 
From whom it holds no secret at the last— 

What aim shall I pursue? ’Tis time to settle: 

You know my birth, my means, my gifts, my mettle: 
Shall I to town or country have resort ? 

Or try the Army ? or a post at Court ? 

Each lot is poised ’twixt fortune and miscarriage: 
There are good times in war, there’s risk in marriage. 
’Twere easy, could I follow my own choice; 

But friends, Court, Public—all will claim a voice.” 

“ Please all the world! you’ll have your work cut out,” 
Said Malherbe: “ here’s a tale to think about. 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE ASS 


“ A Miller and his boy, I’ve heard somewhere, 

Set out to sell their Donkey at the fair. 

The sire was grey: the son, as I was told, 

A well-grown youngster, fifteen summers old. 

To keep the animal in fresh condition 
For entering the market competition 
(Poor witless bumpkins! don’t you wish you’d seen 
’em?), 

They tied him up, and carried him between ’em 
Swung by his four legs like a chandelier. 

The first who met them found the sight so queer, 

He burst out laughing. ‘ Here’s a jest,’ said he; 

‘ I know which is the Donkey, of you three.’ 

The Miller owned his error, dropt the load, 

Unbound its legs, and shoo’d it down the road. 

The Ass, who had enjoyed the novel way 
Of travelling, set up a dismal bray. 

Unmoved, the master told his son to ride, 

And walked himself. The group were now espied 
By three good merchants, who were horrified. 

* Shame! ’ cried the oldest, ‘ sight of all abhorred! 

A greybeard lackey to a youthful lord! 

What, must I tell you twice? Pert boy, get down, 

And let your reverend elder ride to town.’ 

* Well,’ said the sire, ‘ we’ll do our best to please you. 
I’ll ride, and he shall walk, if that will ease you.* 

Next came three girls. ‘ I hate,’ said one, ‘ to see 
That poor young child plod on so wearily, 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE ASS 

While yon curmudgeon, with complacent air, 

Lolls like a fat calf in a Bishop’s chair.’ 

4 Calf! ’ cried the Miller, 4 Calf! at sixty-two! 

Be off, you jades, or ’twill be worse for you.’ 

After much backchat of a lively kind, 

He yields, and makes the lad get up behind. 

Soon a third group of critics chanced to pass. 

4 They’re mad,’ quoth one; 4 they’ll kill that poor old 
Ass, 

Beating him so, with such a load. Oh brave! 

Have they no pity on their faithful slave ? 

His hide, no doubt, is what they mean to sell.’ 

4 Well,’ cried the sire at this fresh onslaught, 4 well, 
He’s but a fool who hopes to please mankind; 

Yet stay—perhaps there’s still a way to find.’ 

By a last compromise, they both dismount, 

And the proud Donkey saunters on in front. 

A passer-by exclaimed 4 What forms are these ? 

The Miller sweats, the Donkey takes his ease! 

You spare your Ass and spoil your shoes, old fool! 
Why don’t you wrap him up in cottonwool ? 

Nick, in the song, knew better; he would ride, 

When off he spanked a-courting of his bride. 

Triplet of donkeys! ’ 4 Yes,’ th’ old man replied, 

4 Yes, I’m an ass, I own ’tis as you say; 

But from henceforth I’ll follow my own way. 

Praise me or blame me, prate or hold your tongue, 

I’ll back my taste.’ He did; nor was he wrong. 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THE ASS 

“ My friend, whate’er may be your chosen walk, 

The Church, Court, State, War, Wedlock, Love’s 
desire, 

Hustle in town, or humdrum in the shire, 

There’s only one thing certain—folks will talk.” 
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THE VANQUISHED LION 


(ill. 10) 

OuTSiDEa picture-gallery 
A canvas hung, on which was shown 
A great big lion overthrown, 

The hunter's foot upon his neck. 

But while the crowd admired with glee 
This emblem of Man's mastery, 

A passing Lion gave their pride a check. 
“ ’Tis true," said he, “ that the depictor 
Has made his mannikin the victor; 

But then, he was at liberty 
To give which side he pleased the glory. 
If lions painted pictures, you would see 
Another and a truer story." 





THE DONKEY AND THE RELICS 


(V. 14) 

A N Ass, who bore a martyr’s bones, 
Thought ’twas to him the people bowed. 
With head erect he paced the stones, 
And took the homage of the crowd. 

A looker-on who twigged the joke 
Explained ’twas not for him the folk 
Sang canticles and genuflected, 

But for his burden. “ Mr. Moke,” 

He said, “ you shouldn’t think so big.” 

A silly Justice gets respected, 

Not for himself, but for his wig. 
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THE EAGLE, THE SOW, AND THE CAT 


(ill. 6) 

Three sets of lodgers in a hollow tree 
Dwelt for a long time peaceably: 

An Eagle and her chicks on th’ upmost bough, 

A Cat midway, and at the roots a Sow. 

Each floor was self-contained; and young and mothers 
Ate, drank, and slept, unharassed by the others. 

The guileful Cat disturbed this tranquil state. 
Climbing to where the Eagle sate, 

“ Danger! ” she whispered in sepulchral tone; 

44 Our lives—our children’s lives at any rate 
(Dear to us mothers as our own)— 

Are menaced by a shocking fate. 

Have you observed th’ incessant labour 
Of our objectionable neighbour, 

Grouting and rootling—why? to scrape a mine, 

By which she plans to overturn our pine, 

And take advantage of the crash 
To grab our offspring for her mash. 

Their doom is sure; and when the hour arrives 
I shall be thankful if one kit survives.” 

Leaving the eyrie in a twitter, 

Down the perfidious creature goes 
To where the Sow in sweet repose 
Reclined among a recent litter. 

“ My gossip dear, my friend,” she mews, 

44 I bring you terrifying news. 
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THE EAGLE, THE SOW, AND THE CAT 

That Bird, if you but stir beyond the door, 
Designs to whisk your babes to the top-floor, 

And you will see them nevermore! 

(Pray keep me out of the affair, 

For ’tis on me her wrath would fall. ,> ) 

Having reduced two mothers to despair, 

The Cat withdrew to her own lair. 

Eagle and Sow, too dense to realize 
That famine was the gravest risk of all, 

In hourly fear of a surprise, 

Durst never venture from the house 
To fetch their issue mast dr mouse. 

Piglets and Eaglets perished ere their prime, 

While Puss and Kittens had a scrumptious time. 

Ah, what a web such crafty tongues can weave us 
When ’tis their interest to deceive us! 

Of all Pandora’s boxful, sure, the pick— 

The wrong which makes creation sick— 

Is just this kind of dirty trick. 
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THE DOG AND HIS BONE 


(VI- 17) 

Mankind is but a race of dupes, 

Chasing each empty shade in turn. 

’Twere vain to count the frantic troops: 

Send them from ./Esop’s Dog to learn 
The difference of be and seem ; 

Who seeing his bone reflected in a stream 
Dropt it to seize the copy, and almost sank; 
For at the splash the water seethed and tost, 
And with long toil he spluttered to the bank, 
The substance and the shade both lost. 




THE OLD LION 


(III. I 4 ) 

The Lion, tyrant of the woods, at length 
Bowed down by years, mourning his prowess gone, 
By his own thralls one day was set upon, 

Who in his weakness found their strength. 

The Horse came close, and gave his Lord a kick, 
The Wolf a bite, the Ox a gore; 

While the poor Monarch, weary, sad, and sick, 
Crippled by age, could scarce fetch breath to roar. 
He waited for his end without a sigh; 

Till seeing at last the Ass approaching too, 

“ Enough,” he said. “ I was content to die; 

But *tis twice dying, to be spumed by you.” 
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THE KING, THE PRINCE, AND THE TWO 

PARROTS 

(X. 12) 

Two Parrots, sire and son, of plumage rare, 

Lived in a palace on King’s meat; and there 

Two Demigods abode, a second pair 

Of sire and son, whose favourite birds they were. 

A close affection linked the four, by rule 
Of age: the fathers loved each other well; 

And though their little hearts were callow and cool, 
The two sons likewise were inseparable 
Companions in the nursery and the school. 

For the young Parrot ’twas a fortune fair 
To have for friend a Prince, a high King’s heir, 

And one whose nature Destiny inclined 
To special fondness for the feathered kind. 

Another pet, a Sparrow pert and gay, 

The greatest lady-killer of his day, 

Was the small minion’s rival; and at play 
One morning, so the story goes, 

As young blood will, they came to blows. 

From sport, their sparring turned to war: 

The saucy Sparrow went too far, 

And drew such peckings on his pate 
That as he gasped and limped and bled 
The Princeling gave him up for dead, 

And to avenge his darling’s fate 
Strangled the Parrot. Soon the cruel word 
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THE KING, PRINCE, AND TWO PARROTS 


Reached the unhappy father bird, 

Who filled the air with lamentable cries— 

Ah, vain! his child lay stiff and numb, 

The pretty-prating beak was dumb. 

In sudden rage upon the Prince he flies, 

Swoops on his head, and pecks out both his eyes; 
Then in swift fear seeks refuge in the skies, 

Where a tall pine its topmost branches swung. 

There in God’s lap, asylum sure and strong, 

He perched, and rolled his vengeance on his tongue. 
The King pursued, and sought to tempt him down. 
“ Come home with me, old friend,” he cried, 

“ Our tears are idle: let us lay aside 
Hate and revenge and angry pride. 

My grief is sore indeed; yet must I own 
The fault was ours: my boy began the strife— 

My boy? ’ Twas Fate, who from all time contrived 
That by this doom our sons should be deprived, 

One of his eyes, the other of his life. 

Then seek your cage again, my brother, 

And let us comfort one another.” 

“ Nay, my Lord King,” the Parrot said, 

“ After to-day’s dire agony 
My ancient trust in you is dead. 

You blame God’s will: think you such blasphemy 
Will lure me in your hands to place my head ? 

Be it blind Fate, or kindlier Providence, 

That rules the world in calm omnipotence, 
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THE KING, PRINCE, AND TWO PARROTS 


My lot is cast; and on this lofty pine, 

Or in some forest deep, 

My footsteps I shall keep 
Far from that hatred and just rage of thine 
Which those void sockets interdict from sleep. 
Vengeance is a King’s dainty: King is God: 

You purpose to forget what I have done: 

I know ’tis true; yet while my days still run, 

’Tis well for both of us I should remove 
Out of the compass of your eye and rod. 

Lord King—my friend—farewell; your prayers are vain: 
Ask me not to return again.” 

In absence are two uses; it can prove 
A cure for hatred, or a shield from love. 
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PHILOMEL AND PROCNE 

(HI- 15) 

The swallow Procne left her home one day, 

And far from cities took her way 
To where poor Philomel the summer long 
Deep in a forest sang her song. 

“ My sister/’ she began, “ how have you been? 

’Tis sure a thousand years since you were seen. 
Indeed, since that old dreadful time in Thrace 
I can’t remember to have spied your face. 

What are your plans ? for you can hardly mean 
In this lone spot your whole life through to dwell.” 
“ Is there a sweeter? ” answered Philomel. 

“ But then your music! ” she rejoined. 

“ Only the animals to hear, 

Or at the best some rustic hind! 

For gifts like yours the desert is no sphere. 

Come to the town, and let your genius blaze. 

Besides, these leaves must all your days 
Recall that hour of pain and dread 
When Tereus in those other woodland ways 
Laid violent hands upon your lovely head.” 

“ ’Tis just that memory,” her sister said, 

“ Which keeps me here for ever; seeing men, 

I should live through that shameful hour again.” 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE THREE YOUTHS 

(xi. 8) 

Three village lads were walking arm in arm, 

And saw a man of eighty planting. 

To build at such an age might be no harm, 

But to plant trees! th’ old boy was plainly wanting. 

“ For what, in Heaven’s name,” said one of them, 

Can possibly reward your pains, 

Unless you live to be Methusalem? 

Why vex what little of your life remains 
With care for years that you will never see ? 

Your erring past henceforth should be your theme: 
Leave us the long slow hope, the towering dream— 
They are our portion.” “ Are you sure? ” said he. 

“ In all that men essay, success comes late, 

And bides not long; the pallid hand of Fate 
With all our threads indifferently plays; 

And who shall prophesy 

Whether the span of your allotted days 

Be more than mine, and whether you or I 

Shall be the last to gaze 

Upon the lustres of the purple sky? 

The clock ticks out a minute: do we know 
That we shall hear the next before we go ? 

My children’s children, when my trees are grown, 

Will bless me for their kindly shade: 

What then ? has any law forbade 

The wise to toil for pleasure not his own ? 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE THREE YOUTHS 

To picture theirs is my reward to-day, 

Perhaps to-morrow too, or longer—nay, 

Not once nor twice before my eyes 
Over your graves the dawn may rise.” 

Fate proved the Greybeard right. One of the three, 
Crossing th’ Atlantic, fell into the sea: 

The next, athirst for martial glory. 

In a stray bullet found his doom: 

The other tumbled from a tree 
Which he was pruning carelessly. 

The old man wept for them, and on their tomb 
Engraved the curious story. 



A SAYING OF SOCRATES 


(iv. 17 ) 

One day the builders had in hand 
A house for Socrates the wise. 

A group stood round to criticize 
The way the edifice was planned. 

The first remarks, “ I must aver 
That the interior seems to me 
Unworthy of your character.” 

Another blames the front, and all agree 
The rooms are of a miserable size— 

“ You, in a house in which one can’t turn round! ” 

“ I would to Heaven,” said he, “ there might be found 
Enough real friends to fill it as it is.” 

The true Socratic wisdom this! 

Professing friends are everywhere: 

Before you trust them, try their worth. 

The name’s the commonest on earth, 

But the reality most rare. 
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THE FOOL AND THE WISE MAN 


(XII. 22) 

A F o o L was pelting a Wise Man with mire. 

The Sage looked round. “ Good shot ! ” I heard him say. 
“ My friend, here’s sixpence for your trouble. 

I wish I could have made it double— 

The labourer is worthy of his hire— 

But try that gentleman across the way: 

He’s rich, and can afford you proper pay.” 

Agog for gain, the ninny changed his victim; 

But this time ’twasn’t money that he got: 

A gang of lackeys hurried to the spot, 

And caught and drubbed and downed and kicked him. 

Kings have such jesters on their staff, 

Who’ll guy you just to make Them laugh. 

To stop their mouths, don’t try to hurt ’em, 

Unless you’re strong enough to win. 

’Tis better tactics to divert ’em 
To some one who can do them in. 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK 

(I. 18) 

Sir Fox, who had a mind to entertain, 

Invited Lady Stork to dine one day. 

The bill of fare was somewhat plain, 

And there was no attempt at great display. 

Indeed, he lived in such a frugal way, 

’Twas but one course, with neither knife nor fork: 
Only a clear soup in a dish so shallow 
That while with her long bill the Stork 
Writhed vainly for a mouthful she could swallow, 

The rogue had licked the platter clean. 

My Lady thought him sadly mean, 

But she disguised her indignation, 

And in due course returned the invitation. 

The Fox accepted joyfully; 

“For with such friends as you,” said he, 

“ There’s nothing like informal hospitality.” 

Making his bow with punctuality, 

He found the dinner ready to a turn, 

And felt his greed within him burn 
As the delicious reek assailed him— 

(What Fox’s appetite has ever failed him?) 

The dish was collops, but—alas for him! 

Served in a long-necked vase with narrow rim, 

Which to the Stork’s thin bill gave access clear, 

But to his differently-proportioned muzzle 
Proved an impenetrable puzzle. 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK 


With tail between his legs and drooping ear 
He slunk back hungry to his lair, 

As much ashamed as though a hen had caught him. 

Sharpers, this tale’s for you! Beware, 

Or life may teach you as she taught him. 
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THE COCK, THE CAT, AND THE LITTLE MOUSE 

(VI- 5) 

A y o u N G and inexperienced Mouse, 

On his first venture from the house, 

Had an extremely narrow shave, 

Whereof t’ his mother this account he gave: 

“ I had but crossed the mountain-range 
Which bounds our province, trotting tail in air 
Like a young rat upon his first affair, 

When I beheld two Shapes, of aspect strange. 

The one was gentle, affable, and mild: 

The other, truculent and wild. 

His tail was like a plume outspread, 

His voice a screech, and on his head 
Quivered a fleshy bunch of red; 

While at his sides he flapped a pair 

Of what seemed arms, to raise him in the air.” 

(Such was the picture Mousekin drew, 

As of some queer new-comer to the Zoo; 

Though ’twas in point of fact a Cock.) 

“ Mum,” he went on, “ he gave me such a shock, 
Beating his flanks with either arm, 

And raising all that hullabaloo, 

That I, who never yet, thank Heaven, 

Had cause to think myself a craven, 

Took to my heels in justified alarm, 

Cursing him roundly for his interference 
In my new friendship with the other, 
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Who had so charmed me with his kind appearance. 

He had a velvet coat like us, dear Mother, 

But mottled; a long tail; and in his eye, 

Bright though it shone, a winning modesty. 

I think he must be some relation 
To Lord and Lady Rat—his ears at least 
Are just like ours in their formation. 

I was accosting him, when the wild beast 
Drove me away with his annoying din.” 

** Your friend,” said she, “ that looked so meek and quiet, 
Is our great enemy the Cat, 

Who under his deceitful grin 

Hides a profound ill-will to Mouse and Rat; 

Indeed, we are the staple of his diet. 

The other, far from being a foe, 

One of these days may furnish us good eating. 

Make it your rule, my son, at a first meeting 
Never to judge by outward show.” 
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THE TREASURE AND THE TWO MEN 

(IX. 1 6 ) 

His business went from bad to worse. 

Credit he’d none, and cash still less. 

There was the Devil in his purse, 

% 

Or (’tis the same thing) emptiness. 

’Twere wisest, he began to feel, 

To hang himself, and thus escape the curse. 

At least he’d be beforehand with starvation— 

A form of death which makes but slight appeal 
Except to morbid cravers for sensation. 

To stage the episode, he picked 
A neighbouring mansion, old and derelict; 

And having put a halter ready 
Began to drive a nail into the wall, 

Which, being ancient and unsteady, 

At the first impact crumbled to a fall, 

Revealing in the crash a hidden treasure! 
Dropping his hammer, rope, and all, 

Our Weary Willy grabbed the lot 
Without a pause to count it—round or not, 

The sum was ample for his pleasure. 

As he was hurrying from the spot, 

The owner came, to gloat on his deposit— 
Where was it ? 

“ How now? ” he cried in sharp distress, 

“ In further living where’s the use? 

Shall I destroy myself? No . . . Yes . . . 
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I will, if I can find a noose.” 

The rope was ready to his hand, 

And only waiting to be manned. 

He fastened it, and did the fatal deed. 

(One thought, perhaps, some comfort might afford: 
It was, that someone else had bought the cord.) 

Thus rope and treasure both fulfilled a need. 

Few misers die with satisfaction; 

For hoarding is an altruistic action. 

Of all their wealth, who gets the larger share ? 

A thief—a cellar—or an heir. 

Sure, Fortune is a freakish elf, 

And dearly loves her little jokes. 

It was among her happier strokes 
* To plan that X should hang himself. 

And that the victim she selected 
Should be the one we least expected. 
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THE MONKEY AND THE CAT 


(ix. 17) 

J A c K o and Tom, a Monkey and a Cat, 

Both served one lord and at one table sat. 

They were a pair well matched in evil, 

And cared for neither man nor devil: 

’Twere a nice question which was the worse hat. 
If any loss or breakage was detected, 

Of all the dwellers in the house 
Jacko was first to be suspected; 

While Tom’s endeavours were directed 
More to the chase of cheese than mouse. 

One evening, as the roguish twain 
I* th’ ingle-nook their toes were toasting 
Before a pan of chestnuts roasting, 

They felt they were in lucky vein. 

’Twas an occasion, doubly blest, 

T’ indulge themselves, and vex the rest. 

‘ Brother,” said Jacko, “ here’s your chance 
To make a memorable hit. 

Reach me those chestnuts. Ah! had Heav’n seen fit 
To give me your address and wit, 

I promise you I’d lead these nuts a dance.” 

Tom straightway with fastidious claw 
Gingerly scrapes aside the ashes, 

Then just in time pulls back his paw. 

And with a series of quick dashes 
Plucks out first one, then two, then three, 
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While Jacko crunches each in turn. 

A maid comes in: the heroes flee: 

Tom found that he had much to learn. 


Thus Princelets, duped by tactful buttering, 
Will burn their fingers to oblige a King. 
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THE LION AND THE MONKEY: THE TWO 

ASSES 

(xi. 5) 

Wishful to learn the art of ruling, 

King Lion took a course of schooling 
Under the Ape, who held the best Degree, 

Of all the creatures, in Morality. 

This was the Don’s first lecture: “ Sire,” said he, 

“ A Prince who wills to govern prudently 
Must put his country foremost, and postpone 
A certain instinct popularly known 
As Love of Self—the origin 
Of every folly, fault, and sin 
To which we animals are prone. 

’Twere vain to hope that in a single day 
You could be freed for ever from its sway: 

Even to keep it within bounds 
Is not so easy as it sounds. 

Yet only thus can your anointed head 
Escape, in history and rumour, 

Reproach for tyranny and lack of humour.” 

“ Pray give me instances,” the Monarch said, 
u Where these two charges have been merited. 

“ Each kind, my own not least,” the Sage confessed, 

“ Each calling too, is inwardly obsessed 
With its own worth; all others, they maintain. 

Are boobies, ignorant and vain— 

You know the style; abuse is cheap; 
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While on the other hand they heap 
Praise on their fellows: *tis the way t 5 imply 
One’s own superiority. 

Hence I conclude that many a reputation 
Is based on mutual admiration, 

Shop-window-dressing, bluff, and kindred arts 
In which the dunce excels the man of parts. 


“ I overheard two Asses recently 
Who, ladling butter with alternate spoon, 

Lauded each other to the moon. 

Said one, ‘ Your Worship will agree with me 
That Man, that so-called quintessence of dust, 

Is most obtuse and most unjust 
To choose our name, so palpably august, 

As synonym for crass stupidity. 

And with another word he makes foul play, 
Calling our laughter and our speech a bray ! 

’Tis quaint indeed that Humans should pretend 
Our noble species to transcend; 

While as for oratory, who 

Would heed a Man, when he could hark to you? 
Theirs is th* authentic bray—but why, 

In Heaven’s name, should you and I, 

Who know so well each other’s point of view, 
Waste on such creatures breath we might devote 
To praise of the celestial melody 
That issuing from Your Worship’s throat 
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Puts Philomel to shame? Not ev’n Novello 
For tunefulness can claim to be your fellow.’ 

‘ My Lord,’ returned the other, * your discourse 
Applies to your own case with equal force.’ 

Thus having scratched each other’s backs, 

Both for the city made their tracks, 

Where they continued mutual praise to bellow, 
Each hoping what he said to boost his friend 
To his own benefit would tend. 

“ Many there be—I do not speak of Asses, 

But of the very highest classes— 

Who think Your Lordship and Your Grace 
Not good enough, and in their place 
Would use Your Highness , had they but the face. 
(This last remark might cause offence: 

Deign, Sire, to treat it as a confidence.) 

“ Your Majesty desired to see 
How Love of Self begets absurdity; 

And this I have attempted to display. 

The second pitfall, tyranny, 

Shall form my subject on a future day.” 
Whether that day arrived, I cannot say. 

The theme was delicate, beyond a doubt; 

And our good Don, who knew his way about, 
Stood in considerable awe 
Of his exalted pupil’s paw. 
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THE COCK AND THE PEARL 

(I. 20) 

ACock scratched from the ground 
A Pearl, and took it round 
To a jeweller to sell it. 

“ I’m sure ’tis real,” said he, 

“ But any grain of millet 
Would be more use to me.” 

An ignorant Parisian 
Was left a first edition. 

And took it to a scholar. 

“ I’m sure ’tis rare,” said he, 

“ But any common dollar 
Would be more use to me.” 


I 
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THE OYSTER AND THE LITIGANTS 

(IX. 9) 

Two Pilgrims found an Oyster on the sand, 

Which the last wave had newly flung to land. 

With pointing fingers and devouring eyes 

Both gloat; but as to mouths—cross-claims arise! 

The one stoops down t’ annex the treasure— 

The other shoves him. “ Not so fast! ” he cries, 

The question is, which best deserves this pleasure: 
Who spied it first shall have the meat, 

The other can stand by and watch him eat.” 

“ If that’s the test,” his friend replies, 

“ My sight, thank God, was always keen.” 

“ And mine was never of the worst. 

’Twas I who spotted it, or I’ll be cursed.” 

“ Well, anyhow I smelt it first.” 

During this precious altercation 
Buzfuz arrives upon the scene. 

And both appeal to him for arbitration. 

Opening the Oyster with a serious mien, 

He gulps it down before the gaping pair. 

“ That’s that,” says he, with magisterial air. 

“ The Court awards you each a shell: 

No costs.” Was ever such a sell? 

Reckon th’ expense of modern litigation, 

Then count the homes on which it’s brought starvation: 
You’ll find that Buzfuz collars all the swag, 

And leaves the parties with the empty bag. 
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THE CROW, THE GAZELLE, THE TORTOISE, 

AND THE RAT 

(XII. is) 

The Rat, the Crow, the Tortoise, the Gazelle, 

Together dwelt in sweet community. 

For happiness, their home was chosen well, 

In a far place unmarked of human eye. 

But ah, what refuge will not Man invade ? 

Go to the midmost wilderness, 

The height of air, the sea’s abyss, 

Ev’n there his secret ambushes are laid. 

And as one noon the Doe, to while her leisure. 

Went innocently forth to play, 

A hound, fell tool of Man’s ungentle pleasure, 

Sniffed out her trail along a grassy way. 

She fled—and when the others met for tea 
“ How now? ” exclaimed the Rat, “ we ’re only three! 
Can she so soon have put us out of mind? ” 

“ Oh,” cried the Tortoise eagerly, 

“ Oh for the wings, for the wings of a Crow! 

This very instant I would go 

Through all the world our darling friend to find, 

Our lightfoot love—’tis not her heart that’s light.” 
Roused by her words, the Crow took flight, 

And from far off perceived th’ imprudent Hind 
Piteously writhing in the trap. 

Back to the anxious pair he flies 

T* impart the news (for he was far too wise 
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To waste good time in governessy questions 
Upon the how, when, why, of the mishap) 

And after several suggestions 

’Twas planned that two of them without delay 

Should seek the place where the dear captive lay. 

“ The Tortoise must remain,” pronounced the Crow, 
“To guard our home: she walks so slow, 

She’d never get there till the Hind was dead.” 

Scarce had he spoke, when off the couple sped 
To save their faithful friend from ill, 

Their poor sweet Nanny of the hill. 

The Tortoise started on their track, 

(“ Curse my short legs! ” she puffed, “ alack 
That I should have my house upon my back! ”) 

Arriving just in time to see 

The Nibbler (’twas the Rat’s well-earned pet-name) 
Gnaw the last rope, and set the prisoner free. 

But breaking in upon their glee 
The disappointed hunter came, 

And shouted “ Who has stol’n my game? ” 

The Nibbler bolted down a hole, 

The Crow flew up into a tree, 

The Hind into a spinney stole; 

And as the baffled sportsman stormed around. 

He spied the Tortoise on the ground. 

His spirits rose, his anger fell. 

“ Ha, here’s my supper, all is well! ” 

He cried, and in his wallet popt her. 
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She seemed condemned to pay the score 
For all th’ inseparable four— 

But the next moment he had dropt her! 

For from his lofty perch the Crow 
Observed her plight, and warned the Doe, 

Who, shamming lame, limped forth to draw the foe. 
Casting his pouch, he followed her—in vain: 

The Nibbler worked with might and main, 

And soon his liberating bite 

Had bilked once more the hunter’s appetite. 
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THE SUN AND THE FROGS 


(VI. 12) 

A T a King’s nuptials all the folk made jolly, 

And drowned their cares in deep potations. 
i^Esop alone perceived the folly 
Of such excessive celebrations. 

“ The Sun,” said he, “ once took into his head 
That it was time for him to wed. 

Straightway the dwellers in the shallow waters 
All with one croak complained, and said 
* What shall we do if He has sons and daughters? 
One of His kind is almost our undoing, 

But half a dozen would be utter ruin. 

The seas will dry, with all their breeds: 

Good-bye to marshes, ponds, and reeds! 

Our spawn will scorch, our eggs will addle, 

The Styx will be the only place 
Where the survivors of our race 
Will find an inch of wet to paddle.’ 

I think,” said iFsop, “ that the Frogs were wise, 
And reasoned soundly, for their size.” 
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PHCEBUS AND BOREAS 

(VI. 3) 

One mom the North Wind and the Sun 
Observed, proceeding on his way, 

A Horseman, who I’m glad to say 

Was well wrapt up; for autumn had begun— 

That time when those who face the open air 
Can’t be too careful what they wear. 

It rains—the sunlight shows a glint, 

And Iris dons her scarf—a hint 
To all who leave the shelter of a roof 
That they may need a waterproof. 

The Romans had abundant reason 
To call these months th* uncertain season. 

Our friend had chosen, with these facts in mind, 
A good strong coat of stout stuff, warmly lined. 

“ That fellow fancies,” said the Wind, 

“ That he’s equipt for any weather. 

He little knows that if I choose 
My cheeks can such a blast unloose 
That not a string will hold together. 

I’d like to flick that mantle to the devil— 

To watch its antics might be fun. 

Shall I? ” “ Let’s see,” replied the Sun. 

“ We’ll have a wager on the level 
Which of us two first strips his shoulders bare. 
You have my leave to hide my beams—begin! 
Deeds and not words 1 ” ’Twas done as soon 
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As said. First Boreas darkens all the air, 

Then fills his lungs and swells like a balloon, 

Raises a pandemoniac din, 

Whistles, roars, howls, yells, shrieks, and growls, 
Cracks many a helpless roof, sinks many a boat— 

All for the sake of one greatcoat! 

The Rider, to exclude the blast, 

Hastens to make each button fast, 

And Boreas might have spared himself the strain. 

He tweaked the collar up, and down again, 

Puffed out the bellying folds—’twas all in vain: 

The more he put himself about, 

The more the other kept him out. 

“ Time’s up,” said Phoebus, and dispelled the cloud, 
Revived the traveller, stole into his blood, 

Made him beneath his burberry sweat and pant, 
Forced him to cast it off at length— 

And even so, he had used but half his strength; 

For gentleness can do what violence can’t. 
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(V. 20) 

Two Sharpers once, whose cash was running out, 
Went to the nearest furrier, and sold him 
The skin of a live Bear they were about 
Shortly to kill—or so they told him. 

“ Our Bear,” they swore, “ is a right royal Bear: 

His fur will sell for countless gold: 

It will keep out the sharpest cold. 

And line not one robe but a pair.” 

Our Bear! *twas somewhat premature; 

But in two days they’d get him, they were sure. 

The price agreed, they started for the chase, 

And found the Bear—who made for them apace. 

Behold our heroes paralyzed with fear! 

The deal was off, so much was clear: 

All talk of selling bears was out of place. 

One of them climbed a tree-top at a bound, 

The other fell stone-cold upon the ground 
Face-downward, shamming dead, and held his breath; 
For bears, he knew, dislike the look of death, 

And usually will despise 

A prey that stirs not limbs, nor lips, nor eyes. 

The witless brute was taken in. 

Seeing the corpse in this position. 

He ambled up with deep suspicion, 

Turned him twice over, sniffed his skin, 

Nuzzled for signs of life at nose and chin. 
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“ It’s dead all right,” poor Bruin thinks. 

“ I’d best be going—how it stinks! ” 

And off among the trees he slinks. 

The other Merchant, scrambling down his tree, 
Ran to his friend. “ That was a shave,” said he: 

“ The fur-trade seems to be no go. 

You got off with a fright! But tell me, 

When he came up so parlous near 
And turned you over with his toe, 

What did he whisper in your ear? ” 

“ Well,” quoth the other, “ if you want to know, 
He said ‘ Next time, kill me before you sell me.’ ” 
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(VIII. 2l) 

When specious voices in seductive tone 
Entice you to your ruin, 

Copy the Dog who wouldn’t take the bone, 
And answer: Nothing doin'. 

A resident of Aberdeen, 

Being a Capon by profession, 

One day was summoned from the green 
Before his liege at Kitchen Session 
In the domestic Court of Law. 

Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, the servants went, 
To cloak their villainous intent, 

But all in vain—our friend was canny, 

And as he dodged on nimble claw 
Told them he wasn’t taking any, 

And that old birds weren’t caught with chaff. 
He was indeed a Scotsman and a half! 
Whether from instinct or experience 
Capons in Humans put small confidence; 
And this one took a deal of catching. 

(There was to be a feast next day. 

At which he was designed to play 
A leading part, at ease upon a dish— 

A privilege for which he had no wish.) 

A Falcon on his perch sat watching 
Our Aberdonian as he fled. 
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And marvelled at his folly. “ Lord,” he said, 

" You Capons are a sorry crew, 

Crass witless riffraff that will never learn! 

Just look at me, compared with you: 

I strike my game, and to my Lord return— 

That gracious Lord who from yon window hails you. 
Pray are you deaf, or else what ails you ? ” 

“ Nay,” said the Fowl, “ I hear him all too well; 

But what’s the tale he has to tell? 

And that smart scullion with his long sharp knife, 

Is it to him you’d trust your life? 

You must condone the insubordination 
With which I snub so kind an invitation. 

If you but saw each day before your eyes 
As many Falcons basted 
As I see Capons, you would recognize 
That your rebukes are wasted.” 



THE MICE AND THE OWL 

(xi. 9) 

Never announce that what you’re going to say 
Is very singular or spicy. 

Your hearers may not view it the same way, 

And their reception will be icy. 

But here’s a tale for which I break my rule : 

I really think it wonderful; 

And though it sounds just like a Fable, 

Its authenticity’s unquestionable. 

There was a pine, upon whose ancient bole 
An Owl, grim messenger of Clotho’s loom, 

Had reigned long years in melancholy gloom; 

And in its ruinous trunk a caverned hole 
Lodged many Mice, who could but lie or roll. 
Having no paws, and being quite round with fat. 
The Owl supplied them grain in daily dole, 

And it was he had bitten off their feet. 

Who can deny he knew what he was at, 

And used a logic sound as it was neat ? 

For when our sportsman’s hunting days began. 

He caught his mice indeed—but off they ran. 

To counter this, the rascal maimed his prey, 

That he might crunch them without bother, 

To-day the one, to-morrow t’other. 

But there were difficulties in the way : 
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He couldn’t eat them all at once, 

And if he could, they’d ruin his digestion. 

Like one of us, he follows up the question 
(Being, as I have said, no dunce), 

And finally resolves to feed ’em, 

So they’ll be ready as he’ll need ’em. 

Yet the Cartesian creed avers 

This Owl is clockwork, merely a machine! 

What cog or spring was ever seen 

Could teach him thus to dock his prisoners ? 

No, no! If reason be not this, 

I can’t imagine what it is. 

For mark the creature’s train of thought: 

“ These people get away when they’ve been caught. 
Well, I must eat them on the spot. 

What, all? I can’t; and anyway 
I should keep some against a rainy day. 

It follows I must feed the lot, 

Without allowing them to run. 

But how? Why, snip their feet off! ” Can you, pray, 
Adduce a human problem deftlier done ? 

Surely he argued by the very rule 
Of Aristotle and his school. 




THE LION IN LOVE 


(IV. I) 

To Mademoiselle de SSvignd 

Fair S6vign6, blest miracle, 

From whom the Graces daily learn, 

Who, were you only not so stern, 

Were perfect without parallel! 

I wonder, could my pen prevail 
To please you with a harmless tale, 

And could you see without a start 
A Lion quelled by Cupid’s dart? 

Tis a strange thing, Love’s mastery, 

And sharp his arrows: happy she 
Who knows him but at second-hand! 

Sheer truth about him might repel you; 
And therefore, Beauty, I have planned 
A little parable to tell you, 

Which lays itself before your feet 
In homage grateful and discreet. 

In those old days when beasts could speak, 
The Lions once set out to seek 
The friendship of the human kind. 

Why not ? They were our equals then; 

For both in gifts of body and mind 
They claimed comparison with Men, 

And in their manes an added glory. 
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To learn what happened, read my story. 

A Lion of the noblest breed 
Met, walking in a flowery mead, 

A Shepherdess of pleasing carriage, 

And straightway sought her hand in marriage. 
Her father would have much preferred 
A less alarming son-in-law. 

The match was certainly absurd; 

Yet on the other hand he saw 
Grave difficulties in refusal, 

Which might indeed quite likely lead 
To an unauthorized espousal, 

The suitor’s strength and lordly pride 
Being attractive to the bride— 

And then, a lover’s flowing curls 
Invariably appeal to girls. 

He thought it therefore scarcely wise 
To answer No without disguise. 

“ The child’s a tender little chit, 

And if you come to think of it,” 

Said he, “ whenever you caressed her 
Those claws might possibly molest her. 

I’d have them pared, if I were you; 

And those sharp teeth need filing too: 

Your kisses then would be less rough; 

And you would profit, sure enough, 

For she’ll respond with greater fervour 
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If there is nothing to unnerve her.” 
Blinded by love, the suitor bold 
Went off to do as he was told: 

Sans teeth or claws he hurried back, 
As weak as a dismantled fort. 

The father whistled up his pack— 

The beagles found him easy sport. 

Alas, when Love invades our hearts. 
That moment Common Sense departs. 
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THE HOUND AND HER FRIEND 


(n. 7) 

AFoxhound-bitch, whose time drew near apace, 
Being at a loss for a convenient place, 

Prevailed upon a friend, by much persuasion, 

To lend her kennel for th’ occasion. 

But when the owner in due course returned, 

The tenant begged a fortnight’s grace. 

Her babes, she said, had scarcely learned, 

As yet, to walk. She did not ask in vain. 

The term elapsed, our hostess claimed again 
Her house, her chamber, and her bed. 

This time the mother showed her teeth, and said: 

“ We are all quite prepared to go, 

Provided you can turn us out.” 

The pups, you see, were now grown large and stout. 

Gifts to a rascal, as this tale will show, 

Are always matter for regret. 

Only a lawsuit, or a blow, 

Induces him to pay a debt; 

And once he has a foot inside the door, 

Your dwelling is your own no more. 




THE GOUT AND THE SPIDER 


(ill. 8) 

Hell brought forth twins, the Spider and the Gout. 
“ My dears,” she proudly said, “ ’tis past a doubt 
That as tormentors of the human race 
There’s not a pin to choose between you. 

Now that the time has come to wean you, 

Let us look round to find you each a place. 

These noble mansions glittering in the sun 
Will be the very thing for one, 

And for the other, yonder lowly cots; 

So make your choice, my angels—or draw lots: 

Here are two spills: take one apiece.” The Spider 
Saw nothing in the hovels to arride her, 

While on the other hand the Gout, 

Felt she could never live at ease 
In one of those great palaces 
With all the doctor-men about. 

She therefore staked her claim with glee 
In a poor man’s big toe; “ for here,” said she, 

“ Congenial work will not be lacking, 

And no Hippocrates will send me packing.” 

Meanwhile the Spider chose a mantelpiece. 

And settled down her web to spin 
As if she’d taken a long lease; 

But just as the first fly buzzed in, 

A housemaid came to do the room, 

And swept her edifice away. 
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Again she spun—again the broom! 

The poor dear creature moved her home each day, 
But all in vain. At length she sought her twin, 

And found her in a still more wretched way. 

Her host had heard a wise man say 
Worry your gout and you'll soon have it out: 

And so kept her on the hop, 

Dragging her out to dig, to hoe, to chop. 

Sister,” she wailed, “ this life’s too much for me. 
Will you change places? ” “ Gladly,” answered she, 
And on the garret floor contrived to drop, 

At rest henceforth from broom and mop. 

The Gout, for her part, nimbly sped 
To an old Bishop, whom she kept in bed 
Covered with poultices and plasters; 

(For by such means our quacks with shameless zeal 
Prolong the evils they pretend to heal); 

And thus my heroines, exchanging masters, 

Each did a profitable deal. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE BEETLE 

(II. 8) 

Queen Eagle spied Jack Rabbit, and gave chase: 
Jack sought his burrow at his nimblest pace. 

The Beetle’s hole was on his way. 

A doubtful hiding-place, you say? 

Better than nothing! In pops Jack— 

No use! the huntress pounces on his back. 

The Beetle pleads for him: “ O Queen o’ th* air, 
Although ’tis easy for Your Majesty 
To seize this cowering wretch despite my prayer, 
Subject me not to such indignity. 

He is my neighbour and my friend; 

And if his harmless life you will not spare, 

At least of both together make an end! ” 

The Bird of Jove deigns no reply. 

But merely clouts him with a wing, 

Leaving him dazed and dithering, 

And carries off the Rabbit to the sky. 

The outraged insect, tucking in his legs, 

Flew to the eyrie on a day 
When his oppressor was away. 

And smashed her eggs, her darling eggs— 

Not one was left her lonely heart to cheer. 

The Queen returning found the mess. 

And filled the air with loud distress. 

To make the matter worse by half, 

She had no notion whom to strafe: 
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Only the winds to hear her shriek! 

Naught for it but to face a childless year. 

Next spring she nested on a taller peak. 

The Beetle watched his hour, once more 
Cracked every egg, and paid Jack Rabbit’s score. 
This time, the echoes of the neighbourhood 
Were kept six months in a continuous roar. 

At length she sought Olympus’ cloudy cap 
To gain protection for the third year’s brood, 
And laid her eggs upon Jove’s lap, 

Where she supposed them safe from all mishap; 
“For ’tis His interest,” argued she, 

“ To do this little turn for me, 

And no one, sure, will dare to take ’em.” 

True, no one did. Changing his policy, 

On the God’s robe the Beetle dropped a turd, 

So He would shake it off, and break ’em. 

All happened as he planned. The Bird 
Threatened the careless God to leave His court, 
Renounce her service and allegiance, 

And live thenceforth in desert regions, 

With other ravings of the sort— 

Poor Jupiter couldn’t get in a word! 

The Beetle came before the throne of glory, 
And gave his version of the story. 

Jove took his side-r-the Fowl was in the wrong; 
But all attempts to patch up peace fell through: 
Their mutual hatred was too strong; 
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And He resolved the only thing to do 
Was to transfer the time when Eagles woo 
To when the Beetle burrows out of sight, 
And, marmot-like, turns winter into night. 
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THE WEASEL IN THE STOREROOM 

(III. I 7 ) 


I n t o a storeroom once Miss Weasel came, 

Through a small hole squeezing her lank lean frame. 
(’Twas illness that had made her slender.) 

Once in, ’twas a complete surrender 
To her capacious appetite, 

Nibbling and guzzling day and night. 

The life she led Lord only knew, 

Or the amount of bacon she got through— 

Small wonder she grew chubby, plump, and sleek! 

After this diet for a week, 

She heard some noise which made her wish t’ egress. 
Where was the hole? she scuttled to and fro. 

Surely ’twas this one? no—then this? still less! 

“ Well, bless my soul,” said she, “ ’twas here, I know, 

I entered scarce a week ago.” 

A Rat perceived how she was troubled. 

“ Since you’ve been here,” said he, “ your paunch has 
doubled. 

Thin you came in, and thin you must go out.” 

This has been said to others, I’ve no doubt; 

But Reader, be it far from you or me 
To press the delicate analogy.* 


# La Fontaine’s allusion is to the tribunal set up by Colbert to 
inquire into the malversations of the Financiers . 
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THE BEAR AND THE GARDEN-LOVER 


(VIII. IO) 

Acertain Bear, whose dam had licked him ill, 
Dwelt in a lonely forest on a hill. 

A new Bellerophon, he shunned his kind, 

Till the seclusion told upon his mind, 

And nearly drove him raving-mad. 

Though speech be good, and silence better still. 
Too much of either turns to bad, 

And sense consorts not long with solitude. 

The other animals tabooed 
His unattractive domicile; 

And he, for all he was a bear, 

Fast found his boredom growing to despair. 

Meanwhile, in the same neighbourhood 
There lived a Greybeard, who was likewise bored. 
He had a taste for gardening, and adored 
Both Flora and Pomona, whose employ, 

Though always pleasant, yields completer joy 
If shared with some agreeable friend; 

For gardens rarely talk—except in Fables. 

At length, dissatisfied to spend 
His life exclusively with vegetables, 

One day he gave his silent loves the slip 
In search of livelier companionship. 

The Bear, impelled by a like yearning. 

Had left his cheerless eminence, 

And by an odd coincidence 
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They met each other at a turning. 

The Man took fright—but what was to be done? 

’Twas not the faintest use to run; 

And feeling that on such a case 
’Tis well to put one’s boldest face, 

He managed to dissemble his alarm. 

The Bear, whose manner failed in courtly charm, 
Muttered a grumpy invitation. 

“ Nay,” said the other, “ won’t Your Lordship grace 
My humble cot, which you can see from here, 

And condescend to rustic cheer 

Of milk and fruit ? doubtless a strange collation 

To one of your distinguished race, 

But ’tis the best I have.” The Bear agreed. 

They were good friends before they reached the door; 
And though ’tis better, by the wise man’s creed, 

To live alone than with a bore, 

Once there, they got on very well indeed. 

The Man could garden undisturbed all day, 

For Bruin barely had two words to say. 

He went a-hunting to supply their need; 

But his great line was shooing gnats away 
From his friend’s forehead as adrowse he lay. 

One noon the Greybeard snored in deep repose. 

A fly buzzed in, and settled on his nose. 

Nothing would drive her off. The Bear 
Grew desperate, and lost his hair. 

“ I’ll get you, ma’am, for this,” he growled—“ here goes!” 
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Therewith he hurled a brickbat at the bed, 

And squashed the fly—but broke the sleeper’s head. 
His aim was better than his reasoning, 

And the result of all his pains 
Was that his chum lay doornail-dead. 

An idiotic friend’s a dangerous thing: 

I’d sooner have a foe with brains. 
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THE TWO MULES 


( 1 . 4 ) 

Two Mules were on the march, one carrying malt, 
And one the proceeds of the tax on salt. 

The latter, vain of his important load, 

Wouldn’t have laid it down for anything. 

With stately step he paced the road, 

And jerked his bell to make it ring. 

Alack! the foe was nigh at hand 
With fell designs upon the gold. 

It was a gang of ruffians bold, 

Who seized the reins and forced him to a stand. 

The Mule put up a stout defence, 

In vain—the hail of blows was too intense. 

“ Is that,” he groaned, “ my promised recompense? 
My fellow traveller goes scot-free, 

But this will be the end of me.” 

“ Friend,” said his mate, “ ’tis sometimes dangerous 
To hold exalted office—look at us! 

If you, like me, had been a maltster’s slave, 

Your present state would be less grave.” 
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THE CARTER STUCK IN THE MUD 

(vi. 18) 

% 

A HAYCART stuck fast in a muddy lane. 

Th’ unhappy Jehu scanned the fields in vain 
For human aid. The place was wild and lone, 

In furthest Shropshire, near the town of Knighton, 
Where, as is generally known. 

The Fates plant those they wreak their crowning spite on. 
(Pray, reader, lest it be thy lot 
To find thyself in such a spot!) 

The Charioteer, in this quandary. 

Exhausted his vocabulary 

Damning with furious oaths and curses 

Himself, the road, the cart, the horses. 

At last he called upon the name 

Of that strong God whose Labours are his fame. 

Help, Hercules! ” he cried; “ if once your back 
Bore up the firmament and did not crack, 

Your arm can surely get me out of this.” 

Straight from the clouds an answer came: 

‘ The Hero likes not laziness. 

If you want Hercules to aid you, 

Seek first the cause which has delayed you. 

Fill up yon rut: remove this mire and marl 
Which to the axle clog your wheels: 

Then take your pick to that obstructive stone: 

Next beat all level with your heels . . 

Is everything I bade you done ? 
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THE CARTER STUCK IN THE MUD 

“ It is,”’ replied th’ obedient carl. 

“ Then I can help you now. Pick up your whip.” 

“ I have . . . what’s this ? the wheels have got their grip, 
The cart moves on—’tis magical! 

To Hercules the praise be given! ” 

“ See,” said the Voice, “ ’twas easy after all. 

Who helps himself, gets help from Heaven.” 
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THE CAT AND THE OLD RAT 

(ill. 18 ) 

I read a Fable once, whose hero— 

A second Puss in Boots, a feline Nero, 

Attila on four legs, the scourge 

Of the two kindred peoples, Mouse and Rat, 

An all-exterminating Cat, 

A regular Cerberus—resolved to purge 
The earth of every rodent small or great. 

The trap, the bane, the toothsome bait 
Poised lightly on the balanced slat. 

Compared with him, were toys, and out of date. 

For miles around his name spelt fear and hate. 

At last the mice learnt not to stir 
Out of their holes; and our fine sir, 

Observing how his larder shrank. 

Shammed dead (the wily wretch!) and swung 
Head-downward from a trusty plank, 

By his hind-paws securely slung. 

“ Ha! ” cheeped the mice , 4 ‘ they’vecaught him out this time, 
And strung him up for some stupendous crime, 
Scratching a child, or stealing meat or cheese; 

For he was capable of deeds like these. 

How we shall laugh,” said one and all, 

“ When we attend the funeral! ” 

Now from their holes the mice came peeping, 
Popping their noses out and back, 

Trotting four steps, then rearward creeping. 

Then scampering along the track. 
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But when they reached the place they sought, 

’Twas not at all as they had thought. 

The corpse, reviving, dropt upon his paws, 

And caught the hindmost laggards in his claws, 
Saying as he crunched, “ I know a thing or two! 

My veteran dodges are too much for you. 

Your deep-dug caverns won’t protect you: 

You’ll come again—I promise to expect you.” 

As he foretold, it came about, 

For once again he caught them out. 

This time th’ accomplished trickster smeared himself 
All over with the whitest flour, 

And curling up abode his hour 
Crouched on an open cupboard’s shelf, 

A large vague object glistening in the gloom. 

The pattering mice charged headlong on their doom. 
A Rat, who lost his tail in the first brush, 

Refused to join the sniffing crush; 

For being an old hand, he also knew 
A thing or two. 

“ Ho, General Tom! ” he stood aloof and cried, 

“ That whited form to draw me has no power. 

’Tis a good rig, but what’s inside? 

I see the tabby through the flour; 

And even if you were a sack, 

You should see nothing of me but my back.” 

He’d learnt from Life, this sage grey brother, 

And knew Distrust is Safety’s mother. 
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THE LION’S MUSTER 


(V. 19) 

KingLion planned a martial expedition, 

Held a War Council, and despatched a mission 
Calling the creatures to his aid. 

Each was to serve in his appropriate grade: 

The Elephant upon his back 
To take the necessary gear. 

And fill th’ opposing ranks with fear: 

The Bear to lead the massed attack, 

The Fox to cheat the foe with slim cajoleries. 

The Ape to daze them with his drolleries. 

“ Those lumbering Donkeys must go home,” said one, 
“ Also the Hares, who always funk and run.” 

“ Nay,” said the King, “ by no means let them go, 

For both are needful to complete the host: 

The Ass, as Trumpeter, shall scare the foe, 

The Hare take service in the Army Post.” 

The wise man finds a use for everything; 

And ’tis the special wisdom of a King 
To know each subject’s quality, 

And make him serve in his degree. 
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man’s ingratitude to fortune 

(VII. 14) 

AMerchant o’er the sea sped many a sail. 

His luck was like a fairy-tale: 

The winds might rage, the billows roll, 

But never once a single bale 
From all his argosies paid toll 
To rock or whirlpool, reef or shoal. 

Of all his rivals Fortune made her sport, 

But wafted still her darling safe to port. 

His agents and his partners played the game: 

Sugar, tobacco, china, cinnamon, 

He sold at any price he chose to name: 

A craze for luxury urged his clients on 
To rain their money in his till. 

Of all good things he had his fill. 

A guinea was the smallest coin he spent: 

His stables teemed with coaches, dogs and horses: 

Rich men at Easter fared as he in Lent. 

A friend, who marvelled at the numerous courses, 
Asked how he came to sport so brave a spread. 

“ How would you think? Mere brains,” the Merchant 
said; 

“ I’ve done it all myself; ’tis just the knack 
Of knowing when to plunge and when draw back, 

And carrying the market in one’s head.” 

His love of profit had become a lust. 

Once more he launched the money he had made, 
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But now with such o’erweening trust 
That nothing prospered with his trade. 

One ship, o’er-freighted, sank at the first gust; 
Another, undergunned and undermanned, 

Was caught by pirates; while a third made land, 
But found no business to be done. 

The craze for luxury had had its run, 

And for his gewgaws there was no demand. 

Lastly, his agents took to cheating; 

While he himself on drinking and on eating. 

On building, and all showy forms of pleasure, 
Squandered the remnant of his treasure, 

And one fine day woke up without a mite. 

His friend beheld his wretched plight, 

And asked him how it came about. 

“ Alas! ” he cried, “ my luck was out.” 

Cheer up,” said t’ other; “ if you can’t be lucky. 
You can at any rate be plucky.” 

Whether he took th’ advice, I doubt. 

’Tis ever thus: if things go right, 

The credit for ourselves we claim: 

If wrong, ’tis Fortune gets the blame. 



THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP 


(nr-13) 

After the Wolves and Sheep had been at war 
Some thousand years, or maybe more, 

At last on terms of peace they hit 
By which both parties seemed to benefit; 

For if the wolves ate each stray sheep they found, 
Each shepherd in a slain wolf's skin was gowned; 
And neither side could seek their diet, 

Of grass or flesh, in peace and quiet, 

Or of their goods have any calm fruition. 

So peace was signed and hostages exchanged, 

The sheep-dogs for the cubs; the whole arranged 
By an Extraordinary High Commission 
In strict accordance with tradition. 

After a time, the whelps grew large and bold, 
Each one by now a full-sized glutton 
With a developed taste for mutton; 

And when one day the shepherds left the fold, 
Choosing their moment with exactitude 
In privy concert with their sires and dams, 

They throttled half the fattest lambs, 

And bore them ’twixt their jaws into the wood. 
Meanwhile the old wolves fell upon the dogs, 

Who in their blind trust lay asleep like logs, 

And scuppered the whole pack in one eye-twinkling 
All were mincemeat before they had an inkling. 
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THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP 


Compound not with the wicked—there’s my moral. 
With such, the wise man has a truceless quarrel. 
Peace in itself is a good thing, we know. 

But not with a dishonourable foe. 
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THE LION AND THE GNAT 


(II. 9) 

“ Away, mean insect, ordure of creation! ” 

’Twas in these words of provocation 
The Lion once addressed the Gnat, 

Whose answering challenge followed pat. 

“ You seem to think,” said he, “ your Kingly name 
Can make me shiver in my shoes! 

An ox can put your bulk to shame, 

And yet I drive him where I choose.” 

Without a pause he sounds th’ attack, 

Champion and trumpeter in one: 

First buzzes round in circling track 
To get his foe upon the run, 

Then, as he sees an opening clear, 

Swoops down and stings him in the ear. 

Half mad, the great beast foams, with eyes alight: 
He roars: to earth the quaking neighbours crawl: 
Nothing for miles but fear and flight, 

And one small Gnat the cause of all! 

The misbegotten fly, with fiendish art, 

Probes one by one each vulnerable part, 

First pricks his muzzle, next his toes, 

Then climbs the cavern of his nose. 

The Lion’s wrath was now at flood. 

Laughing with glee, th’ elusive torturer saw 
His victim’s whole array of tooth and claw 
Engaged in drawing his own blood. 
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The wretched Monarch tears his hide to scraps, 
Thuds on his quarters with his whirling tail, 
Pummels the helpless air—his forces fail: 

Worn out with rage, he totters in collapse. 

Off darts the victor in a blaze of glory: 

The horn that rang his challenge rings his win; 

But as he posted round to spread the story, 

He struck a spider’s ambush, and fell in. 

This tale contains two lessons: ’tis unwise 
To judge an enemy by his size; 

And one may slip through danger’s clenching jaws, 
To perish from a trivial cause. 
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THE SHEPHERD AND THE SEA 


(IV. 2) 

For many a year a Shepherd by the shore 
Lived on his flock in ease, and asked no more; 

For though his fortune, to be sure, 

Was small, it was at least secure. 

But all the wealth unloading on the coast 
Dazzled his mind; at length he sold his sheep, 

And ventured forth his gains upon the deep. 

The ship was wrecked—his all was lost. 

Behold him with the herds again, 

But this time not his own: his pride all gone: 

No Thyrsis now nor care-free Cory don, 

But Hodge, mere bumpkin serf of luckier men. 

By slow degrees his savings grew: 

Once more he bought a sheep or two; 

And one fine morning by the water-side, 

Watching the ships into the harbour glide, 

The gentle winds scarce breathing, “ Nay,” said he, 
“ Fair lady Waves, you madams of the blue, 

You’d like my money, wouldn’t you ? 

Try some one else, you get no more of me.” 

Reader, reflect and understand. 

Our friend had learnt the proven rule 
That every penny in the hand 
Is worth a shilling in the pool: 

That man should ever be content 
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To live and die as he was meant: 

That of the host who follow credulously 
The whispers of Ambition and the Sea, 

Where one makes good, ten thousand will repent. 
The Sea’s a temptress—have a care, 

Or winds and thieves will strip you bare. 
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THE MIDDLE-AGED MAN AND THE WIDOWS 

(I. 17) 


A M A N in middle life 
Noticed his hair was thinning— 

’Twas time he was beginning 
To think about a wife. 

Our hero was well-off— 

Well enough 

% 

To give him a wide range for choice and taste, 

And all the ladies vied for his affection; 

But he was not inclined to haste, 

The matter called for much reflection. 

Two Widows were chief rivals for his heart, 

One in her prime, and one of riper charms, 

But skilled to mend by dint of art 
Time’s little ravages and harms. 

These festive matrons, always toiling 
T’ invent new forms of merry spoiling, 

Sat him one day upon a bed, 

And started fiddling with his head. 

The elder sought his few sad last black hairs, 

And plucked them out, to match his age with hers: 
The younger in her turn, with answering sleight, 
Pillaged his poll of all the white; 

Until he started up appalled 
To find himself completely bald. 

“ Fair dames,” he bowed, with hand upon the door, 

“ I thank you for this pleasant shave, 
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By which I lose, but also save; 

For from henceforth I stay a bachelor. 

’Tis plain that on whichever I decided 
She’d run my life as she wished, not as I did; 

And seeing my bare pate in the glass each morning, 
I shall be grateful for the warning.” 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 


(I. IO) 

That force is argument, and must prevail— 

Such is the lesson of my tale. 

A Lamb one morning to the brink 
Of a pure stream went down to drink. 

A hungry Wolf, in search of luck and food. 

Came to the spot, and flew into a passion, 

Saying “ I wonder at your hardihood, 

To spoil my drink in this disgusting fashion. 

Now for the chastisement I owe you! ” 

“ Nay,” said the Lamb, “ so please Your Grace, 
Your Lordship’s wrath is out of place. 

A moment’s thought will clearly show you 
I’m drinking several yards below you, 

And therefore cannot possibly 

Disturb your beverage in the least degree.” 

“ You do,” exclaimed the brute with gathering scorn. 

“ Besides, I perfectly remember 

How you maligned me last September.” 

“ How could I, when I wasn’t born? 

I’m not yet weaned,” the Lamb replied. 

“ Well, if it wasn’t you, it was your brother.” 

“ I have none.” “ Then it was some other 
Of your insufferable crew. 

I heard it, and I know ’tis true. 

I’m sick of being vilified 
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By sheep, lambs, dogs, and shepherds too. 
This time, I’ll make an end of you.” 
Thereon he crunched him in a fury, 
Without recourse to judge or jury. 
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(m. 7) 

Each mortal has some special failing, 

For which all cures are unavailing; 

Nor shame nor fear can drive it out. 

To place this truth beyond a doubt, 

Here is a tale—(I never state 
A thesis I can’t illustrate). 

A devotee of Bacchus, born to health, 

Sufficient brains, and comfortable wealth, 

Squandered them all, and like so many 
Found himself, in mid-age, at his last penny. 

His wife one evening, when a heavy bout 
Had drowned his senses, dragged him out, 

And shut him in a neighbouring tomb. 

His stupor lifted, fume by fume, 

Until he woke, and peering through the gloom 
Beheld the usual trappings of the dead, 

The lamp, the winding-sheet. “ How’s this? ” he said. 
“ It means my wife’s a widow, I presume.” 

The dame, apparelled as a Fury, 

Thereon approached the bogus bier, 

And offered him, in accents queer, 

A platterful of smoking puree, 

Which by its fiendish look and smell 
Convinced him he was deep in Hell. 

Pray, who are you? ” he asked the fearsome shade. 
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“ I am the Devil’s parlourmaid,” 

She told him, “ and I serve their dinners 
To the incarcerated sinners.” 

“ Oh? ” cried the corpse, without a pause to think, 
“ And don’t you serve them anything to drink? ” 
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LION, HEIFER, SHEEP, GOAT AND CO. LTD. 

(I. 6) 

The Sheep, the Heifer, and their coz the Goat, 
With a proud Lion, Lord of the domain, 

Together joined a company to float 
On equal sharing-terms of loss or gain. 

One day the Goat spied antlers in her toils, 

And called a meeting to divide the spoils. 

The Lion counted on his claws 
One, two, three, four, to share the bag, 

And in four portions carved the stag. 

“ The first,” he said, “ is mine, because 
My name is Lion, and my title Lord.” 

(Unanimously carried by the Board.) 

“ The second, too, is mine, for I’m the strongest; 

Also the third, because my arm’s the longest. 

If any of you touch the fourth, I warn her, 

She’ll wish her mother hadn’t borne her.” 
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THE POWER OF FABLE 


(vin. 4) 

I N Athens once, home of a flighty race, 

A speaker, at a time of foreign crisis. 

Leapt to the bench, and urged the populace 
With domineering eloquence to face 
The danger stealing hourly on the State. 

None paid him heed. He tried the proved devices 
Of heady rhetoric wont to animate 
Even the most lethargic soul: 

He made his tones in thunder roll. 

Evoked ancestral voices—’twas a frost! 

His swelling periods on the wind were lost. 

The many-headed, feather-headed Beast 
Refused to be excited in the least; 

They had heard it all too often, and their eyes 
Strayed where some boys were wrestling for a prize. 
What could he do ? He tried a different way. 

“ Ceres,” he said, “ went for a walk one day. 

Taking a Swallow and an Eel she knew. 

A river barred their path. The Eel by swimming. 

The Swallow o’er the water skimming, 

Were soon across. . . .” “ And what did Ceres do? ” 
Cried the assembly with one voice. 

“ I’ll tell you what she did—she flew 
Into a proper rage with you. 

To find the people of her choice 
Paying more notice to a children’s tale 
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Than to the fast approaching ruin 
At which the rest of Greece turns pale. 

Why don’t you ask me, what is Philip doing? ” 
The audience, first wakened by the story, 

Then startled by his reprehension, 

Listened thenceforth with close attention; 

And ’twas a Fable had the glory. 

In this we are all Athenians: as for me, 

Even while I’m writing this morality, 

If you began to tell me Jack and Jill , 

I should lean back and listen with delight. 

The world is old, they tell us; they are right; 
Yet ’tis a child, and needs amusing still. 
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